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PROFIT MOTIVE 


A challenge to the whole sym- 
phony orchestra movement is the 
criticism that the profit motive 
is lacking. 


Orchestras in the American 
Symphony Orchestra League 
must sell to the world, while in- 
dividual orchestras sell it to their 
communities, a definition of 
‘profit’ other than so many dol- 
lars plus so many cents. 


Contentment and pride are 
among the intangible gains to 
every community graced by a 
symphony orchestra. 


As for the profit motive of the 
league, it will be discussed in 
forthcoming bulletins by business 
men who have served on sym- 
phony orchestra boards. 


VICTORY 


The Victory concert, admission 
to which is solely through the 
purchase of war stamps and 
bonds, is a practical offshoot of 
the “music for victory” move- 
ment which is spreading over the 
land. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
claims to be the first to donate its 
entire services for such a concert, 
giving a program on January 27 


to the applause of, literally, a 
million dollar audience. 


Can any other orchestra refute 
this claim? Many have reported 
that despite victories they have 
had to win over loss of person- 
nel to the services, of audiences to 
gas rationing and concert halls 
to oil ditto, that they have also 
assisted by adding musical lustre 
to programs designed to sell war 
bonds. 


No all-out Victory concert has 
been reported. Giving one is 
worth consideration. With a pa- 
triotic program and a stamp and 
bond admission, such concerts 
can demonstrate that music is 
no frill in war time, but can 
speed the war effort, build morale 
and make civilians pay for the 
building and like it. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


A year’s subscription to this 
bulletin, to be published eight 
times annually, is offered for 75 
cents; single copies 10 cents. 


“Friends of the Symphony” 
dues of $2 and orchestra dues of 
$5 include the bulletin. 

Membership dues or stamps 
for the bulletin may be sent to 
the American Symphony Orches- 
tra League, 113 Allen Blvd., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Sioux City, Iowa, is another 
city to have a symphony orches- 
tra due to the resources of a 
school of music. About 25 years 
ago George E. Hubbard, head of 
the School Music Department 
Morningside Conservatory of 
Music, invited professional musi- 
cians of the city to join the school 
orchestra which prospered under 
his leadership and within two 
years became the Morningside 
Civic Symphony. 





Conductor Henri Pensis 


When Mr. Hubbard left to 
teach at Julliard Graduate School 
of Music, New York, Leo Kucin- 
ski, violinist at the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music, took over the 
orchestra. It became the Sioux 
City Civic Music Association. 


SIOUX CITY HAS BUSY CONDUCTOR 









Paul MacCollin, director of 
Morningside College and man- 
ager of the orchestra today, or- 
ganized the association. 








Mr. MacCollin is the sole sur- 
vivor among the organizers, 
Kucinski being called to the serv- 
ice after successfully conducting 
the orchestra and _ identifying 
himself with the progress of music 
in the middle west. A distin- 
guished European conductor, 
Henri Pensis, took his place. 


Pensis, who has led most of the 
famous old-world orchestras, was 
former musical director of Radio- 
Luxembourg, Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg, which maintained the 
largest radio orchestra in Europe. 
He received the grand prize for 
conductorship from _ Richard 
Strauss in 1937 while serving at 
this station. 


That Mr. Pensis is going to 
get around in American music 
this winter is evidenced by his 
schedule which calls for conduct- 
ing six concerts in Carnegie hall, 
New York, while directing not 
only the Sioux City but the Lin- 
coln Symphony Orchestra and, in 
addition, the Monahan Post 
band. 

















AMERICANA 








Works that will represent the 
American composer at his best 
will make up the manuscript 
library for rental, establishment 
of which is announced by the H. 
T. FitzSimons company in this 
issue of the bulletin. A compos- 
er’s committee will pass on works 
submitted. 
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chestra organizations. 


prompt and efficient. 


23 East Jackson Blvd. 








ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Unpublished works of recognized American com- 
posers will be made available to responsible or- 


The list of material has not been completed but 
will include works by Eric DeLamarter, Leo Sowerby, 
David Van Vactor and others. 


Rental fees will be moderate and the service 


Send for list and terms of rental to: 


H. T. FitzSimons Company 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











BUILD FOR MUSICAL FUTURE—LIPKIN 


Art and culture cannot be put 
in storage and picked up after 
the war is the warning to those 
who are responsible for the oper- 
ation of symphony orchestras 
contained in an interesting letter 
from Arthur Lipkin who recent- 
ly became a member of the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League. 

' Himself, 15 years first violinist 
in the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra and of the Philadelphia 
String Quartette, Mr. Lipkin has 
travelled the country over, has 


seen what the smaller cities are 
trying to do, and has sensed the 
hunger for cultural growth in the 
American towns. 


He thinks the league can help 





coordinate the efforts of the 
smaller orchestra which he sees 


as the arteries of a healthy musi- 
cal nation and he feels that “now 
is the time to get organized and 
function with a purpose.” 


“Some day a manager with a 
vision will arise, recognize this 
and even help create and main- 
tain the smaller orchestras which 
not only develop players and con- 
ductors for the major orchestras - 
but, what is more important, help 
create and develop audiences”, 
Mr. Lipkin declares. 


The league is seen as a potent 
factor in helping plan the 
future by Mr. Lipkin who says 
he feels certain we are standing 
at the threshold of a fine era in 
which music will play an im- 
portant part. 


RELEASE WPA MUSIC LIBRARIES 


The valuable music libraries 
of WPA music projects are be- 
ing turned over to the official 
sponsors of the projects in the 
various states and will be de- 
posited in state libraries where 
they will be available for loan, 
according to a letter from Assist- 
ant Commissioner Florence Kerr. 
Miss Kerr advises symphony or- 
chestras interested in the dispo- 
sition of these libraries to write 
to their state Work Projects Ad- 
ministration as to the disposition 
of libraries and plans for circula- 
tion of the works included. 

In a few instances the music 
libraries will be declared surplus 
property and turned over to the 
U. S. Treasury for sale or trans- 
fer to other government agencies. 

The music project libraries are 
rich in published and unpublished 
works of American composers as 
well as the work of all contem- 
porary composers and the stand- 
ard repertoire. That the music 
may be eventually borrowed or 
bought (in some _ instances) 
should be good news not only to 
small-budget orchestras but to 
all desiring to play more Ameri- 
can-made works. 


Free American List 


A limited number of copies of 
the selected “List of American 
Orchestral Compositions” pub- 
lished by WPA is available and 
while they last, a copy will be 
mailed free of charge to any sym- 
phony orchestra not possessing 
one. 


The ‘list’ contains some 269 
orchestral works recommended 
by WPA music project conduc- 
tors for their musical worth and 
audience appeal. These were se- 
lected from programs played over 
a six year period ending with the 
1941 season. 


Conductors were asked to se- 
lect works worthy of more fre- 
quent performance, outstanding 
in audience reaction, lying with- 
in the natural instrumentation 
of orchestras and of definite 
musical value. 


Although final statistics have 
not been received, the WPA pro- 
jects must have played works by 
some 3,000 American composers. 
It may be assumed that the works 
on the ‘list’ from 167 American 


composers, 154 of which are liv- 
ing, will be safe to program and 
will indeed be more worthy of 
frequent performance. 


The name of the composer, 
title of each work, the instru- 
mentation, playing time and in- 
formation as to where the work 
may be obtained, by purchase, 
rental or loan, is given in the 
‘list. A directory of music pub- 
lishers is also included. 


Any symphony orchestra in- 
terested in playing more tested 
compositions by native compos- 
ers should examine this list. Ad- 
dress requests for copies to Miss 
Florence Kerr, Assistant Com- 
missioner, Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, 1734 New York 
avenue NW., Washington D.C. 
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MUSIC’S WAR WORK 
SHOWN IN POSTERS 





The design for this sticker is 
also used in the same colors for 
posters which may be obtained 
from the Music War Council of 


" America, 20 East Jackson blvd., 


Chicago, Ill. The sticker, intend- 
ed for use on correspondence 
might “inspire’’ those orchestra 
patrons always slow to pay. They 
come in books, 25 on each sheet 
which is perforated and gummed, 
at a cost of $3. 


A 16x22 inch poster costs $1 
for 10 with adjusted prices for 
large quantities or mounted post- 
ers. A “blow-up” 39x53 inches, 
mounted on heavy board for use 
as a central theme in large dis- 
plays or as background for bands 
and orchestras, costs $10. 


Requests for single 16x22 post- 
ers will be granted by the Music 
War Council which is a non- 
profit organization promoting 
“Music for Victory.” 


WE TELL THEM AND— 


THEY TELL THE WORLD 
Lois Watt North, 


editor-in- 
chief of Music News devoted her 


“Brief Considerations ’ column, 
December 17, to the American 
Symphony Orchestra League. 

After analyzing and evaluating 
the aims of the league and the 
bulletin, Mrs. North made a 
strong appeal for the “out-coun- 
try” orchestras. 

Her conclusion: “Everything 
the profession can do to help 
maintain, encourage and spread 
the interest in small city and 
community orchestral groups is 
worth the doing, for in their 
hands may eventually lie a great 
deal of influence for the future of 
music in America.” 

Music News, 310 S. Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, is the lively 
music magazine which serves the 
mid-west. 

The New York Times in the 
music column “On Various 
Fronts”, December 27, spoke of 
the interesting news contained in 
the bulletin and singled out the 
Huntington, W. Va., and Rome, 
N. Y. orchestra stories for spe- 
cial mention. 

Queries and members were the 
result. 





WHAT HAVE YOU 








The bulletin wants: 

Orchestra stories with complete 
details of management and music. 

Complete details of war serv- 
ice of an orchestra or its per- 
sonnel. 

One-half to one column cuts 
of conductors. 


Send to “The Bulletin”, 113 
Allen Blvd., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








AMERICAN PLAN IN HARRISBURG 


Harrisburg Symphony Orches- 
tra is a typical American insti- 
tution absorbing the best musical 
talent of central Pennsylvania 
and having a native-born Penn- 
sylvanian in its conductor, 
George King Raudenbush. 


The orchestra began as cooper- 
ative venture on the part of musi- 
cians playing in it, but is now 
supported by two organizations: 
first, the orchestra corporation 
which elects officers and a board 
of directors annually from the 
orchestra personnel; second, the 
Symphony Society of Harrisburg, 
organized in 1932 by citizens in- 
terested in music and with an- 
nually elected officers and gov- 
erning board. 


Income and funds of the Sym- 
phony Society are derived from 
annual memberships, individual 
contributions, and sponsoring the 
advertising program of the or- 
chestra. It takes care of the an- 
nual deficit, pays most of the con- 
ductor’s salary and guest artists’ 
fees, and joins the orchestra asso- 
ciation twice yearly in bringing 
to Harrisburg the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra as an in- 
tegral part of the season. It con- 
tributes also to purchase of music, 
instruments and other equip- 
ment. 


Through two supporting groups 
the Harrisburg orchestra enlists a 
lot of workers and in addition 
has a very active women’s Com- 
mittee conducting the sale of sea- 
son subscriptions as a sub-com- 
mittee of the orchestra board. 
Mrs. Clarence E. Zorger is chair- 
man. 


Managerial work is carried on 
by a business manager and secre- 
tary appointed from the orchestra 
membership. George Naugle, the 


present manager, experienced in 
the symphony orchestra field, 
says that the peculiar organiza- 
tion of orchestra business in 
Harrisburg has been successful 
because so many business and 
professional men among the 
members have been willing to 
serve as officers and members of 
the board. 


Five evening subscription con- 
certs are given each season with 
outstanding artists as_ soloists. 
Children’s Concerts supported by 
the Symphony Society has to be 
suspended this season due to 
transportation difficulties. But’ 
the orchestra will play more this 
year for, beginning January 17, 
popular Sunday afternoon con- 
certs will be given in Harrisburg 
for the many U. S. service men 
in the district. These will be 
sponsored by the USO council of 
Pennsylvania. ~ 


Since the mobilization, the or- 
chestra has admitted all men in 
uniform free and has shared its 
facilities as well as played at the 
many posts about the city. 


Among the distinguished guests 
in uniform at the November con- 
cert was Lieut. Dalies Frantz, 
pianist, who with Lauritz Mel- 
chior, soloist, ‘made’ the front 
page of the Harrisburg News, 
pictured as they greeted Con- 
ductor Raudenbush, himself the 
youngest regimental Sergeant 
Major to return from World 
War One. 
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RAUDENBUSH IS ONE 
AMERICAN TO SUCCEED 


Conductor George Raudenbush 


George King Raudenbush is 
one of the few Americans to suc- 
ceed in the conducting field and 
the answer is not at all luck. He 
went after all the experience he 
could get to make him a capable 
leader and when he was ready he 
went after the orchestra to lead, 
founding the Harrisburg Sym- 
phony Orchestra in 1930 and di- 


recting it ever since. 


How well thought of Mr. Rau- 
denbush is in orchestra circles is 
shown by his being invited to di- 
rect the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Lewisohn stadium 
concerts and the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, and that 
Toledo, Ohio, called him to di- 
rect the new symphony orchestra 
founded there two years ago. 


Mr. Raudenbush became inter- 
ested in conducting when as first 
violinist with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Walter 
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Damrosch he also observed the 
work of guest conductors like 
Walter, Goosens, Bodansky, 
Ravel,. Stravinsky and Mengel- 
berg. The bow began to yield to 
the baton in his picture of an ex- 
citing career in music. 

The pull of the romance in- 
strument must have been strong 
for he had made his debut as 
violinist at six; at 14 was faculty 
member of the N. Y. Institute of 
Applied Music where he assisted 
Henry Schradieck, who, with 
Theodore Spiering and Ysaye 
had been his teacher; and he 
had made his Town Hall debut 
in 1921 followed by a first suc- 
cessful tour of the nation. 


Conducting won however, and 
Raudenbush prepared himself in 
a fine school of experience which 
included service as concertmaster 
and assistant in such organiza- 
tions as the Barrere Little Sym- 
phony, the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra, Worcester Festival, 
Chataqua summer orchestra, and 
as music director of the famous 
theatre productions of Winthrop 
Ames, Walter Hampden and the 
Theatre Guild. 


SANTA CLAUS 


Good St. Nick brought the 
bulletin a gift check covering 
the cost of one issue which was 
presented in recognition of ef- 
forts made and to be made in 
behalf of American music and 
musicians. 


On the other hand, he did not 
bring material needed to issue a 
bulletin in December. One hit, 
one error for Santa Claus! 
Please Write! 
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